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Ave Atque Vale 


SHREE years ago in the fall of 41 HIS 
‘| somewhat abruptly was launched on the 
turgid waters of religious journalism. Can- 
ada was already at war. U.S.A. was girding 
herself to “the sticking point’ so suddenly 
to be jolted into war at Pearl Harbor. Edi- 
tor Robert Walker had led with his chin and 
there was enough provocation—as well as 
flotsam and jetsam—in the first issue for 
brickbats as well as bouquets. 

From the first Editor Walker gave char- 
acter to HIS—aggressiveness and down-to- 
earth realism in Christian living and student 
witness. The editorial policy was based on 
three principles: First, everything printed in 
HIS should be to the glory of God. Second, 
all articles should have that element of com- 
pulsion which would make them readable, for 
no matter how good the article, it is useless 
if unread. Third, each article should meet 
a need or solve a real problem. 

As the magazine grew in age and size, 
it was aimed particularly at college students 
and servicemen. This policy has been vindi- 
cated in the lives of those now scattered all 
over the world, who through the influence 
and inspiration of HIS have put their trust 
in Christ, surrendered to Him, or won some 
spiritual battle. This, much more than phy- 
sical growth, spells the approval of God. 

Bob Walker has laid down his editor’s 
pencil. It is now in another's hands. He 
leaves with mutual good wishes for other 
important fields. 

With God’s blessing and in answer to your 
prayers HIS will continue to be used to help 
its readers to be in reality day by day what 
they are in name—His. 
Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship C. Stacey Woods 

General Secretary 
* 
Cover Arouses Interest 

We servicemen here at the University of 
Washington, really get a blessing from some 
of the articles in HIS. Its unusual and at- 


tractive cover arouses a lot of interest in the 
lounge where we try to leave a copy, and 
the questions asked us about HIS give us a 
chance to tell others. 
Seattle, Wash. Dick Thompson, A.S, 


+ ca 
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We're Glad 
. I find HIS a splendid spiritual tonic. 
Elgin, Illinois Rev. John F. Voncka 


+ + 


HIS to Church 


The Student Counselor Committce of the 
church of which I am a member is present- 
ing HIS to two students who are enrolling 
in non-Christian colleges this fall. HIS 
circulates enthusiastically among the mem- 
bers of our young people’s society and re- 
cently a copy was subscribed to for our 
church library. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin Marion Graves 


+ + 


Hmmm! 


P.S.—I wish that I could have had 
HIS to read during my high school days, 
too. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Janet Lightvoet 
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keenly intellectual, yet atheistic 

young woman was talking to her 
freshman English class about the world’s 
best literature. “No one can call himself 
educated who has not read the Bible,” 
she said. “It is the the world’s greatest 
piece of literature.” 

I, who rejected Christianity and the 
Bible, albeit never having read this Book 
of Books, was a member of that class. 
Her words rang in my ears. Finally, to- 
gether with other influences brought to 
bear upon me at that time, they drove 
me to an avid reading of the Scriptures. 
God used this professor, though she did 
not know Him, to move me to begin 
reading that Blessed Book, His Word, 
which His Spirit used to reveal Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and Saviour of 
men, to my soul. 

These other influences were several: 
A small group of acquaintances—fel- 
lows my own age—for several months 


HOW CHRIST 
FOUND ME 


By Herbert Butt, 
Inter-Varsity staff member 


Herb Butt wasn’t a Christian when he 
entered the University of Washington. 
Then, shortly after the beginning of his 
sophomore year, something happened. As 
a result, during his senior year he became 
president of his University Christian 
Union. He here relates the reason for this 
sudden urge toward things Christian. 


fervently prayed together for my salva- 
tion. . . One night I found a tract on 
a streetcar. . . A college chum asked 
me one day why I did not believe the 
creation story in Genesis. . . And a god- 
ly woman, mother of a high school 
friend, was burdened of God to inter- 
cede in my behalf. 

Of all God’s instruments in bringing 
me to Himself, this saintly woman was 
used the most. Why? Certainly not be- 
cause of her education and breadth of 
knowledge of the wisdom of this world, 
because of that she had little. But be- 
cause of her deep personal love for 
Christ and her experimental knowledge 
of the Word of God. The Lord put me 
in contact with her at a public library 
where we were both members of the 
staff, and how the Spirit of God minis- 
tered to me through her! 

Her witness to me began when I no- 
ticed a Scripture text calendar at her 





place of work. Daily I would read the 
brief Bible passages noted on it, and 
these words increasingly impressed me 
as having authority—even the authority 
of God. 

But this dear woman not only prayed 
and spread the Word of God—she lived 
such an obviously more-than-ordinary 
life. Her deep devotion to Christ, ber 
kindly, gracious and bumble spirit, ber 
generosity and many otber Christ-like 
qualities did more to convince me of the 
Truth than all the argument of the most 
skilled Christian apologist with whom J 
bad contact. 

She said little about Christ until after 
we had become warm friends. Then one 
night at her home she explained to me 
how the Bible, particularly the Gospels, 
reveals Christ as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world, and how God is 
ready to save any who truly believe in 
Jesus as Lord and Christ. 

Under the sovereign guiding hand of 
the Good Shepherd as I neared the fold, 
my sense of conviction deepened. My 
soul became overwhelmed with my ex- 
ceeding sinfulness—to which I had been 
blind from childhood. My life had been 
lived in proud unbelief, as I had been 
reared under the influence of rational- 
istic theology with all its damaging ef- 
fects. But my being under conviction of 
sin did not stop me from reading the 
Bible, that I continued daily. And the 
Divine Word was inevitably to accom- 


plish God’s good pleasure—my salva- 
tion. 

Shortly before the beginning of my 
sophomore year in college the seeking 
Saviour found me. I was on a week’s 
mountaineering jaunt in a rugged, re- 
mote wilderness area. With me were two 
college chums, neither of whom knew 
Christ. 


It was at sunset atop a high mountain 
overlooking a vast expanse of incompar- 
able scenery. My pals were thousands of 
feet below. I was alone. And yet not 
alone, for now, for the first time J 
sensed the presence of the Living One, 
the Good Shepberd Who gave His life 
for the sheep. I could do nothing else 
but give my life to Him, God in a brief 
moment consummated all the work He 
had for months been doing through His 
numerous and varied instruments. God 


“revealed His Son in me,” and I became 
His child. How did it all happen? That 
I cannot say, other than in the words 
of Paul, “How unsearchable are God’s 
judgments and His ways past finding 
out!” 


Ever since that day life has been ut- 
terly different. The Lord of Glory has 
given me a glorious life-purpose—that 
of being His instrument in bringing some 
of those yet remaining “other sheep” 
into His fold and to minister to those 
who, like me, are Christ’s through God’s 
grace. 


ooo 


How did Christ find you? If the story makes interest- 
ing reading that may help someone else, why not tell us 


about it? IS believes 


at these experiences with God 


— to be told so that others, facing similar intellectual 
and spiritual problems, can also find the solution in 
Christ. Address all manuscripts to The Editor, HIS, 64, 
E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





150 war veterans are enrolled for the fall term at Northwest- 


ern University. 


These four are receiving their free books. 


CAMPUSES AWAIT RETURNING VETS 


by Dou Hoke 


wo G.l. Joe returns from the 
wars, he’ll have educational oppor- 
tunities the 1918 doughboy never 
dreamed of. 

For both U.S. and Canadian govern- 
ments will subsidize all or part of his 


college or vocational training, no strings 
attached. : 

And colleges and universities, long 
forsaken of men, will bid for Joe’s pres- 
ence with accelerated courses, credit of- 
fered for any special training received 
in the service, and numerous other fea- 
tures designed to attract the G.I. back 
to dear old State. 





Joe is not the only one eligible for 
these educational bonanzas, however, 
for the so-called G.J. Bill of Rigbts in 
the ULS., and its Canadian equivalent, 
P.C. 7633, apply equally to all service 
women and commissioned officers. 

Since fifty percent or more of both 
ULS, and Canadian servicemen are high 
school graduates or have had some col- 
lege work—a percentage more than dou- 
ble that of men in the last war—indi- 
cations point to hundreds of thousands 
returning to colleges, universities and 
trade schools when released. 

Some states—New York and Georgia, 
for instance—are already planning new, 
state technical schools to provide voca- 
tional training for returning veterans. 

Just who will be eligible for these 
educational subsidies is clear. In the 
US., grants will be offered to men and 
women who were not over 25 when en- 
tering the service and those who, though 
over 25, were already in college or uni- 
versity. This, and every other provision 
of the Servicemen’s Aid Act of 1944 is 
almost identical with the corresponding 
Canadian legislation for servicemen, 

This opportunity is open anytime 
within two years after honorable dis- 
charge or the end of the war, whichever 
is later. 

And he may take college work in the 
institution of his own choice. 

No restrictions will be made regard- 
ing curriculum. He can study for a 
trade, a liberal arts education, or work 
in special fields such as theology, law, 
or medicine. 

Usually the amount of aid each serv- 
iceman-student will receive will be de- 
pendent upon the length of his military 
service. He can have at least one year. 
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After that the legislation provides that 
support will be on a month-for-month 
basis proportionate to the time he has 
been in the service. But even this is not 
iron-clad, for “the Government is of 
the opinion that the opportunity to go 
through to a degree should be available 
to the outstanding student,” and indica- 
tions for the ULS., at least, are that high- 
ranking students will be enabled to com- 
plete undergraduate, and possibly even 
some graduate work. 














Actual cash values of the “scholar- 
ships” are already fixed. In the U.S. the 
government will pay all tuition, fees and 
equipment expense up to $500 per year 
plus $50 per month living expenses. Mar- 
ried students rate a fifty percent increase 
—$75 per month plus allowances for 

. children. 


Comparable grants fall to the Cana- 
dian veteran. He will receive $60 month- 
ly if single and $80 if married, plus $12 
a month for each of the first two chil- 
dren and $10 a month for the third 
child. There is also a provision for $5 
more a week, if a student with depend- 
ents must study away from his home 
community. 


Physically disabled vets are the sub- 
ject of additional special consideration. 
Not only will they receive free medical 
and hospital care, but provision is made 
for them to study by correspondence 
while hospitalized and then to continue 
with regular college work as their health 
permits, all at government expense, 


But college life will not be the same 
when the G.I. returns, university offi- 
cials are already finding out. Frat-antics 
may seem a bit puerile to these men, 
some with missing legs, artificial hands, 



























and worn out bodies, And stereotyped 
required courses in “Hygiene and 
Health” and “Behaviour of Modern So- 
ciety” are apt to be considered a waste 
of time. Because the returned veteran is 
not the psychological adolescent that the 
average 17 year-old freshman is, courses 
will have to be adjusted to his needs. 
Some schools, anticipating this, are plan- 
ning special curriculi. Others will give 


credit for specialized study taken in the 
army, navy, A.S.T.P., etc. and will thus 
give the vet advanced standing. 

In all this problem of difficult adjust- 
ment, campus Christians can play a vital 
part. Sympathetic but not maudlin un- 
derstanding, plus an attractive, vital pre- 
sentation of the Christian message can 
aid the college veteran in finding his true 
perspective in post-war and eternal life. 


GQ TELL THE COLONEL 


Even the fading echo of taps couldn’t per- 
suade the young second lieutenant that he 
should bunk in. Something that he could 
not explain was impelling him to go talk 
with his colonel. 


He would be reprimanded he knew, per- 
haps courtmartialed, for wandering about 
the camp after taps. But even the fear of 
ae could not stop the tormenting 
thought that ran through his mind, “Go 
see the colonel; tell him about Jesus. The 
colonel is in trouble; go tell him about Jesus.” 


At last, going to his barracks, he retired, 
but could not sleep. The unrelenting thought 
kept beating against his mind, “Go see the 
colonel; tell him about Jesus.” He tried to 
pray, since he had made a point of never go- 
ing to sleep without praying. But tonight, 
every time he tried to pray, this thought in- 
truded. Finally, in desperation, he slipped 
out of his bunk and quietly re-dressed, de- 
parting into the dark. 


In a few minutes the second lieutenant 
stood trembling before the large house where 
the colonel was staying in the encampment. 
Still he wondered if he should go in. Back 
and forth he paced outside the building before 
he finally mustered enough courage to go to 
the door. His first timid knock brought no 
response. He shivered in the night that was 
not cold. At last he dared to try again. He 
pounded determinedly on the door. The brief 
pause before the door opened was extended 
with each rapid beat of his heart. 


Calmed by the sight of the colonel, the 
lieutenant regained his composure. Quietly he 
followed his superior officer into the study. 
Suddenly the colonel turned. He seemed dis- 
turbed. The lieutenant became worried, The 
snarly blast, “What are you doing here?” 
caused him to go back a step. He could see 
that the colonel was flushed with anger, with 
agony written across his face. 

For a moment the lieutenant faltered. Then 
he told the story of his restless evening. He 
said he was concerned about the colonel’s 
soul. He wanted to know if the colonel had 
peace of mind and was certain of his future 
life. 

Strangely the colonel’s eyes glared through 
him. But as he continued, they softened and 
seemed interested in what the young man was 
saying. Finally, without a word, the colonel 
slid open a small top drawer of his desk and 
pulled out a revolver. 

Looking at the young man, he said, “If 
you had knocked at my door five minutes 
later, I couldn’t have answered. I was about 
to blow out my brains when you interrupted 
me. What you said gives me hope. Come 
again tomorrow and tell me more about your 
Christ . . . No, I won’t use the pistol.” 

The following morning the colonel did 
kneel in humility, accepting Christ into his 
life. He still praises God for miraculously 
leading a second lieutenant to him, in the 
dead of night, against all camp rules, to pre- 
vent his suicide and save his soul. 

—Miracles and Melodies 
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by Mildred Cable 


“7 very Christian ought to be off to 

the foreign field unless he can 
produce good reasons for staying at 
home,” I heard one speaker say. “Wait- 
ing for a call! A million a month in 
China alone are dying without God. 
How can you hesitate? It is clearly your 
duty to go,” urged an enthusiast. 

In the course of one furlough I have 
heard appeals for workers . . . for funds 
. . . for restoration of churches . . . for 
the erection of buildings . . . for the 
poor... the destitute . . . the deserving 
and the undeserving—sufficient to leave 
me in a state of utter confusion as to my 
personal responsibility in ‘distributing 
the small sums of money with which | 
have been entrusted, and in respect to 
the more vital contribution: my time 
and strength. 

What must it be for the student who, 
in addition to all these, is subject to 
the pressure of perpetual appeals which 
urge him to volunteer for various mis- 
sion fields? Each speaker urges the claim 
of his particular “good cause” as though 
it were of paramount importance. The 
impressionable man must surely some- 
times find his daily task temporarily 
overshadowed by the demands of the 
needy areas in Africa, India, China and 
Japan, not to speak of all that lies at 
his very door. 
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Is it true that the great need on 
the foreign mission field constitutes 
a call for you to go? A well-known 
veteran of the China Inland Mission 
gives important counsel. 





In the midst of all these claims, how 
can I know what is my personal respon- 
sibility? 

The fact is that you will never find 
your true vocation by listening to the 
many voices which clamour for your 
attention. 

One voice only can be trusted, and 
that is the Divine. Its first word is Come 
—Come unto Me that you may have 
life, light, love.” Its next word is Follow 
—Follow thou Me.” And only when 
these have been heard and obeyed are 
further commands issued. But when a 
man yields himself to that call, his life 
from that hour comes under the control 
of Him Who is Wisdom and Who works 
toward the completion of a purpose that 
is perfect in every detail. Guidance will 
become a real experience and nothing 
will be misdirected. 

Yet even such guidance is not easy 
to follow: 

One man told me, “I work under a 
cloud and am regarded as a slacker be- 
cause I definitely feel that my God-ap- 
pointed task is here at home, and I dare 
not respond to the strong appeals made 
by foreign missionaries.” Another said, 
“when I became a Christian I wanted 
to throw in my lot with the Salvation 
Army, but Christ told me that when He 
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called a journalist it was because He 
wanted a Christian journalist.” 

Great confusion has come through the 
careless use of that great word “call.” 
As used by the student body, it is too 
often reserved for those whose vocation 
is that of a minister or a foreign mission- 
ary, and is not so readily used of those 
who are God-appointed to work on the 
ordinary lines of a professional capacity. 
It has been overlooked that such men 
are just as definitely under orders and 
are placed with the direct object of wit- 
nessing for Christ. 

In a word, a “call” for the ministry 
is recognized, but a “call” to a post in 
the motor factory is ignored. It will take 
great spiritual clarity to dispel the mist 
which has gathered round the whole 
business of commission, designation and 
vocation. 

Let us together seek light on the sub- 
ject. The whole complete body of be- 
lievers is spiritually called “the Church”; 
it is composed of members acting under 
the supreme direction of the Head. Each 
Christian is a member of the Body, but 
the Head is Christ. By the Head every 
member is controlled, and from the Head 
every member receives continual instruc- 
tion as to service. The rule of the body 
is obedience to the Head. It is through 
the members of the body that Christ the 
Head expresses Himself to the world, 
and according to the actions of the mem- 
bers the thoughts of the Head are in- 
terpreted. Insubordination to central 
control produces chaos among the mem- 
bers. 

As a Christian you bave one, and only 
one, rigbt place in that body. What is 
your personal responsibility in the mat- 
ter of finding it? 


The first step is conversion. The sec- 
ond step is surrender, at which point 
self-will abdicates, and the rule and con- 
trol of Christ throughout every part of 
your being are voluntarily accepted. On 
abdication of self-will Christ takes con- 
trol and becomes the director of life. 

The third step is that, having handed 
over control, you ask for orders and 
wait for instructions. Though you will 
not be told the ultimate purpose of your 
life, you will always have light enough 
for the next step. Even if your circum- 
stances are uncongenial, this is not a 
reason for drastic action on your part. 
Every place can be to you a place of 
witness, and your individual responsi- 
bility is to be alert to instruction, ready 
for guidance, and scrupulously obedient 


to orders. 

Only the Head knows the full pro- 
gram, and He may guide you some day 
to a meeting, or bring you in contact 
with an individual through whom you 
hear of some special need in a part of 
the field which, geographically, may be 
far away. “The spirit of man is the can- 
dle of the Lord,” and in that hour you 
will know that this is no yielding to 
man’s persuasion, but a definite com- 
mand to you to go and supply that need. 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


HIS has been notified of the urgent need for 
three women medical missionaries to go im- 
mediately to India. One of these women is 
needed by each of three reliable, evangelical 
missionary agencies. For further information 
write to The Editors, HIS, 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 















It may involve a complete cut with 
your present life, but your sole responsi- 
bility is obedience, and the confirmation 
of God’s will for you will be the inward 
conviction that you are not drifting out, 
but being thrust out by the Master’s 
hand. 

Every student who calls himself a 
Christian is in duty bound to come di- 
rectly to his Master for 









On the other hand, he may be sent 
to the slums of some great city, as min- 
ister to an unattractive church, or as 
chaplain in a convict settlement. He 
may receive the honor of ambassadorial 
commission in Christ’s service to China, 
Japan, Labrador, the jungle, a leper set- 
tlement, or some lonely island—any- 
where and for any manner of service 
he must be wholly at his 















designation, and he must 
come with an open mind, 
a yielded will, and the 
words, not only on his 
lips but in his heart, “for 
any manner of service I 
am wholly at Thy com- 
mand.” 

His designation may 
be most unexpected, and 
it may take him far away 
from the ministerial or 
missionary calling and 


Miss Cable is co-author of 
The Making of a Pioneer, the 
story of Percy Mather, pio- 


neer missionary to Sinkiang | 


Province, China. Obtainable 
from the China Inland Mis- 
sion, Philadelpbia or Toronto, 
Price, 75 cents. This article 
condensed from a pampblet 
issued by the British Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, 


King’s command. The 
glad news of salvation, 
the happy tidings are to 
every creature; and 
every human being has a 
right to know of his in- 
heritance. 

It is an adventure so 
glorious that every other 
adventure pales beside it. 
It is an enterprise of 
which the issues are so 
far-reaching that every- 

















place him in a bank, an 

office, a school, a hospital or a work- 
shop. In whatever place Christ requires 
his witness, there he will go. It may 
even eventually lead him to a high place 
in his profession so that he becomes 
known as a Christian judge, general, or 
editor. It may give him a difficult place 
of witness such as a godless office, or a 
post where his Scripture teaching 
amongst the boys brings on him the 
sneers of unbelieving colleagues. 





thing else is dwarfed by 
it. It is a claim on the devotion of those 
engaged in it which makes every other 
service negligible, for it may take a man 
anywhere, and ask of bim anything. The 
outer setting may be splendid or it may 
be poor; it may be showy or it may be 
humble, but each day the man goes to 
his job with the inspiring sense of being 
a member of that body whose function 
it is to express the mind of Christ. 


74 Prayer 


“From the unbappy desire of becoming great, pre- 
serve us, gracious Lord and God.” 


Moravian Litany 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR CHRIST 


Meet Russ Hitt, who last month was 
promoted to the strategic position of Di- 
rector of Public Relations of the Moody 
Bible Institute with its 15,000 students, 
two radio stations, monthly magazine and 
affiliated publishing bouse. 


HEN a series of bad breaks shut- 

tled unconverted newshawk Russ 

Hitt around the world in the depression 

°30’s, little did he guess the career for 

which this painfully versatile experience 
was fitting ‘him. 

But today, less than a decade later, he 







is an able leader in the emerging pro- 
fession of Christian promotion, a field 
which evangelical leaders now recognize 
as a vital ministry in presenting Chris- 
tian projects to the Christian public for 
their prayer and financial support. 

As director of the flourishing promo- 
tion department of Chicago’s Moody Bi- 
ble Institute, world’s largest institution 
of its kind, Hitt is responsible for the 
development and carrying out of all 


phases of the publicity program, promo- 
tional activities and public relations of 
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the Institute’s six schools, radio stations 
and publishing house. To carry out his 
ideas, he has built and trained his own 
staff, from which he extracts large 
amounts of quality work—despite the 
fact that he may have a gulllible new 
assistant spend a whole afternoon hunt- 
ing a non-existent “lens extender” for 
his Speed Graphic camera. 

In Hitt’s soft-spoken jovial manner, 
there is little hint of the cynical news- 
paperman of 12 years ago. How this 
change came about sounds like a story- 
book conversion. 

Born into a Christian home in Toledo, 
Ohio, Hitt was educated in Detroit and 
spent two years at Wayne University as 
a trackman and classics student. Tiring 
of the classics, he transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for his junior year 
and decided on a career of journalism. 
He worked his way as a waiter in a 
sorority and spent the remainder of his 
waking hours in the office of the Michi- 
gan Daily, graduating in 1926. 

He immediately tried to crash the in- 
ner sanctum of a big-time city daily, but 
when the editor of the Detroit News 
advised him to farm out to a country 
sheet for experience, he retreated to a 
hardware store. From this he , soon 
emerged to take a job on the Alpena 
(Mich.) News, and from there to police 
reporting and music reviewing on the 
Flint Daily Journal. 

Tiring of the Michigan countryside, 
Hitt set out for the West. Couching his 
experience in hyperbole, he got a berth 
on the copy desk of the Los Angeles Ex- 
press. This lasted three weeks. Broke, 
he bummed his way to San Francisco 
and shipped as an oiler on a tanker 
bound for China. 
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HITT IN ACTION 


No longer sour on 
life (he only looks 
that way) Hitt insists 
that most writers in 
the religious field 
know nothing about 
writing. Thus, he 
claims, the field is 
wide open and needy, 
waifing for Go d-ap- 
pointed men and 
women fo train them- 
selves in the ftechni- 
cal aspects of journal- 
ism, publicity, public 
relations and promo- 
tion. 


While in college, Russ had nourished 
a secret ambition to travel around the 
world and record his adventures in a 
book, and this 1929 venture seemed the 
starting point. In China he sailed up the 
Yangtze, visited man y present combat 
areas. 


Back in New York seven months later, 
he returned to Detroit and the Jimes, 
where he stayed till the depression 
struck in ’30. Out of a job, he sailed for 
Paris, where he stayed 14 months, 


He worked as assistant to the manag- 
ing editor on the Paris edition of the 
Herald-Tribune—where Leland Stowe, 
Elliott Paul, Ned Calmer and other jour- 
nalistic notables had their start—and 
studied on the side at the Sorbonne till 
Paris social life interfered. But when the 
depression reached Paris some months 
later, he decided to accept an offer to 
return to the Detroit Mirror. 


Returning to the U. S. in the depths 
of the depression, he found the Mirror 
had just folded up. More cynical and 
more discouraged, he set out again for 
the West Coast, where he didn’t find a 
job—but did find Christ. 
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Staying in the home of a “Plymouth 
Brethren” evangelist, Hitt was stirred by 
his consistent life, consented to read the 
Gospel of John. And one day in his 
room he quietly signed the decision 
blank in the back of the booklet. “1 
didn’t undersfand it all,” he says, “but 
I resolved to the best of my ability to 
turn my life over to Christ.” 

His experience of Romans 12:1 he 
remembers more vividly than his con- 
version. While he was auditing courses 
in the Bible Institute of Los Angeles for 
six months, the impact of that verse 
came home to him with tremendous 
emotional force. 

Now conscious of God’s leading, he 
returned to Detroit, where he took a 
position on the Detroit Free Press as 
head police reporter. Plunging head-first 
into Christian work on the side, he 
helped pioneer in Detroit a counterpart 
of the present-day “Youth for Christ” 
Saturday night rallies. Up to 800 young 
people packed Detroit high school audi- 
toriums for meetings week after week. 

He became a member of the Gideons. 
He helped found the Detroit Christian 
Business Men’s Committee, edited their 
paper and served on an interdenomina- 
tional business men’s gospel team. 

Four years later he entered a business 
venture with Cecil Dye—recently cap- 
tured by natives in South America— 
then moved on to a position as personnel 
leader in the Michigan State Employ- 
ment Service. And in 1937, at the invi- 
tation of President Will Houghton, he 
was Called to head the new promotion 
department of the expanding Moody Bi- 
ble Institute. 

Meeting Stacey Woods, then Cana- 
dian secretary of the Inter-Varsity Chris- 


tian Fellowship, he urged and prayed 
that Inter-Varsity might be brought to 
the U. S., until finally the first U. S. 
chapter was founded at the University 
of Michigan. 


Reminiscing, Hitt is convinced his 
restless travels were an “escapism from 
the gospel.” Haunted by the Christian 
teaching of his children, he sought relief 
in worldly pleasures that didn’t satisfy. 
And he now sees the hand of God in the 
hard knocks he received. 


Now heading the largest Christian 
promotion department in the U. S., Hitt 
sees the day coming when there will be 
better literature according to modern 
standards in the whole conservative 
Christian field. 


But not without difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. First, the Christian public 
must be trained to read, and to read 
good material; trained writers must be 
developed for the Christian literature 
and promotion field. “The great trouble 
today is that most of the writers in the 
religious field know nothing about writ- 
ing. Most writers are clergymen who 
write as they preach—too far removed 
from real life. They must learn to make 
their language simple.” 


Consequently he constantly crusades 
for the need and opportunities in the 
vocation of Christian journalism. He ac- 
counts the field one of the greatest new 
professions for Christian college men 
and women today. 


And though he constantly emphasizes 
training and practical experience, Hitt 
recognizes the pitfalls in this profession 
—as well as in personal life—of de- 
pendency upon devices and skill rather 
than upon the Holy Spirit. 
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NEWS 7 che amas 


IOWA STATE CONFERENCE—Bethel Rust 
reports that things are really under way in 
that middle-western campus with new mem- 
bers giving fresh interest to chapter activities. 
Daily prayer meetings are well attended and 
a chapter news letter is proving effective in 
creating a close fellowship between under- 
graduates and Iowa State Inter-Varsity alum- 
ni scattered around the world. 


PAUL BECKWITH WAS APPOINTED LV. 
C.F, ALUMNI SECRETARY by the US. 
Board of Directors at its annual meeting Sep- 
tember 30. Paul will be in touch with I.V.C.F. 
chapters throughout the country, collecting 
names and addresses of alumni and getting 
into touch with them personally so far as 
possible. An experimental regional alumni 
committee will be set up in Michigan and 
Ohio and it is expected that the much talked 
of Inter-Varsity alumni program will really 
begin to click before this fall ends. Interested 
alumni wishing to help Paul are urged to 
write to him care of the Inter-Varsity office. 
Chapters can be of tremendous help by com- 
piling lists of the names and addresses of all 
alumni and forwarding them to the national 
office. 


LATIN AMERICAN INTER-VARSITY GETS 
THE GREEN LIGHT. The Boards of Direc- 
tors of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
in Canada and the United States at their 
annual meeting the last week in September 
gave final approval to the plan for commenc- 
ing student work in two Latin American 
countries this academic year. A budget of 
$2400, estimated expense for the first twelve- 
month period, was approved and it is hoped 
that Inter-Varsity students throughout North 
America will contribute generously to the 
support of their own missionaries to univer- 
sities in Latin America. Complete details of 
this new forward move will be sent directly 
to Inter-Varsity chapters in the near future. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF CANADIAN 
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by C. Stacey Woods 


INTER-VARSITY CHAPTERS from McGill, 
Queens, Toronto, and Western, and student 
leaders from McMaster University met at 
Guelph, Ontario, September 22-24 for a 
leadership work conference. More than 50 
students were present. In order to get the 
maximum attendance of officers from these 
campuses a common traveling rate was set 
by averaging the traveling expenses of offi- 
cial delegates (chapter officers). This was 
paid either by the individual delegate or from 
the chapter treasury. 

Almost every phase of campus evangelism 
was discussed. A realistic facing of problems 
of failure and ineffectiveness coupled with a 
resolute determination to go on with God 
gave good promise for much blessing during 
the coming year. Several leadership confer- 
ences are to be held in different sections of 
the country during this academic year. 


HIS EDITORSHIP—Coincident with the 
appointment of Kenneth N. Taylor to the 
editor’s chair of HIS upon the resignation of 
Robert Walker, Lucille Munro of the Cana- 
dian staff and editor of the Canadian Inter- 
School Christian Fellowship monthly “It’s 
Yours” has been appointed as Canadian as- 
sociate editor of HIS. This should insure 
more adequate news coverage and Canadian 
representation as well as a steady flow of 
articles from Canada. 


THE INTERCESSOR—Increasing prayer re- 
quests have resulted in separate Canadian 
and American editions of the “Intercessor” 
with certain prayer requests common to both 
in each. By this means every chapter of the 
Inter-Varsity and Inter-School Christian Fel- 
lowship can be remembered in prayer once 
or twice each year as well as staff members. 


INTER-VARSITY STAFF has reached an all 
time high with 23 part time and full time 
workers in the United States and 14 part 
time and full time workers in Canada. See 
article on back cover. 
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My Witness at Stanford 


I am not an “A” student ordinarily, but 
because God was with me, and because 
I talked with my professors logically 
and worked hard, and because I showed 
that I was not content to swallow all 
they said, but wished to think indepen- 
dently, I made far better grades than | 
had ever made before, and had plenty 
of time to spend on other things beside. 

My Christianity did not make it hard- 
er for me academically ; it was the reason 
for whatever success I achieved. I found 
that after a professor realizes that you 
are a good student, he will allow you to 
say many things with which he does not 
agree, and will grant you many a point 
that he would not otherwise. 

It is a Christian’s duty to prove him- 
self first, however. 

He cannot expect the professor to 
listen to him, or to waste the class’s time 
on him if he will not do the things 
required of him academically. Quoting a 
Bible verse gets you nowhere in a uni- 
versity class-room until you have gained 
the class’s respect. It is a case of being 
“as wise as serpents and as harmless as 
doves.” Our brains were given us to use, 
and God helps those who ask Him. 

In the dormitory I found that the first 
thing to do was to gain the respect of 
those who lived with me. When you are 
going to live with people for four years 
it is a mistake, I believe, to rush in too 
swiftly into places where “angels fear to 
tread.” When you are not known,your 
word has no more weight than anyone 
else’s. After other students know and 


(Continued from page 24) 


respect you they will come to you, and 
your word will have real weight. I was 
particularly handicapped by the fact 
that I was a missionary’s daughter. Most 
of the girls in my hall were vague on the 
subject of missionaries, but they rather 
expected me to try and “save” them on 
the first meeting. When I made no effort 
in that direction, they decided that I was 
normal after all and came around as 
friends , Sometimes it took a lot of wait- 
ing, but sooner or later they came to me 
with questions, and because they had 
come to me and asked my opinion | 
could talk to them very forcibly. 

Here, too, there was no place for re- 
laxation; I had to be alert and on the job 
twenty-four hours a day. It is surprising 
how often religion became the topic of 
conversation in the average “bull ses- 
sion.” A word here and there often 
proved better than a sermon preached 
at one sitting. 

The path of a Christian on a pagan 
campus is one beset with many diffi- 
culties, and it cannot be taken safely 
unless one is willing to be on the job 
twenty-four hours a day, and in constant 
fellowship with the Lord all of that time. 
It takes every ounce of brain and friend- 
liness and ingenuity that a person 
possesses, but like all of the Lord’s work, 
it is filled to overflowing with rich 
blessing. 

It is possible to go to a University and 
graduate with honors,stronger in the 
faith of Christ than when one went in. 
It is possible, but only in the Lord. 
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How One 


SERVICEMAN 


Kept His 


UIGT TIM 


“7 Jow about your Q.T. in the armed 
services?” was the question of 

the editors in a recent issue of HIS. 
The need of a Quiet Time had been 
made real to me before I began college. 
Through two and a half years at the 
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Lt. Ralpb Eichenberger, who writes this 
story, is now navigator for a U. S. bomber 
doing duty in the European war zone. He 
was formerly a member of the Christian 
Fellowship group at the University of 
Oregon. He hopes to get to medical school 
after war duties are finished. 


University of Oregon I was able to keep 
this time with God. Then, the time came 
first thing in the morning while my 
roommate was still sleeping—which also 
took care of the “quiet” part. 

But I soon learned that quiet and time 








were almost missing elements in the 
army program. At first there was con- 
fusion over the break-up of my schedule 
and it seemed impossible to keep this 
time alone with God before anything 
else in my day. After several trys, I 
finally settled upon reserving the first 
quiet “twenty minutes” that came along. 
That has been my Q. T. ever since. 

At one station that meant getting away 
during the slack hours of duty in the 
morning. At another, where I lived off 
post, I was able to return to my school- 
days’ schedule. Throughout cadet train- 
ing when our time from reveille to taps 
was Closely scheduled, flexibility in per- 
sonal affairs was necessary. In pre-flight 
there was the half hour after lunch that 
would usually afford quiet and privacy. 
In gunnery school it would be in the 
morning before our first class or not 
until after retreat in the evening. In navi- 
gation school our only free time was be- 


tween evening mess and night classes. 
But whenever the break came, I used it. 

During operational training after 
graduation, and now in the operational 
theater—with schedules calling for brief- 
ing in the early hours of the morning, 
followed by a six or eight hour mission 
over Europe—sometimes there isn’t quiet 
or time till evening. In anticipation of 
such a day just a verse of Scripture and 
a committing of the day to the Lord in 
the morning helps to get off on the right 
wing. 

It is difficult in the army to find time 
and quiet for this rendezvous, but it is 
possible. And it is definitely worth it. 
I agree that morning is the best time, 
but if you have a conflict with regula- 
tions, army or dormitory, try this irreg- 
ularly regular Quiet Time. 

Remember, “except there be within 
you that which is above you, you will 
soon yield to that which is about you.” 


Suemy Held Territory Tuvaded 


© Here is a fascinating Bible study outline to use in your own Quiet Time or for 


your group Fellowship Bible study class. 


Consider the book of Joshua. Jt is the story of an officer appointed to invade a country 
held by the enemy but promised to bis army by God (Ex. 3:8). His orders were to set up 
4 government under God's laws. This story is also a picture of bow Christ will enable us 
to expel the enemy from bis control of the varied aspects of our personal lives and set up 


the rule of Christ to the furthest borders of our character. 


JOSHUA CHAPTERS 1-8—Invasion; 9-13—Ejection of the Enemy; 14-24—AMGOT—Oc- 
cupy, Govern and Enjoy the Land. 


The Officer in Command 


1:1-2 Moses dead. God commissions his successor. 


Joshua 


Previous Training. 


Ex. 17:9-14. Battle experience and study of its lessons. 


Ex. 17:12-16. Learns God’s plans. 


Ex. 33:11. Joshua prays, Moses acts: cf. Ex. 17. 
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Num. 13:16. Oshea means “Salvation,” ie., defeating an enemy was his very na- 
ture. Jehoshua—“Salvation is of the Lord”: he now understood victory only 
came from God. 

Num, 27:18. A man in whom God’s Spirit reigned. Such a man, efficient profession- 
ally, and with an experimental knowledge of God, is in command. 


Wis Appointment 


God gives: (1:2) a definite command (1:3) adequate promises (1:4) a clear objective. 


Wis Duty 
1:6. High morale but hard work. 
1:7. Discipline. War is no occasion to break life principles. 
1:8. Daily Bible reading. 
1:11. Faith gives grace to work better, not an excuse to dodge. 
Ch. 5:13-15. Humble allegiance to the Captain of the host. 
cf. Josh. 1:1. “The Lord spake” with Gen, 11:1-10 “Let us.” Consider Ch. 7 and 9. 


Cause of Joshua’s successes and of his two defeats. 


Wis Forces 

Their past condition 
(1) Redeemed from slavery. Ex. 12 and 14. 
(2) Ex. 14:10-12; 15:24; 20:19; 32:1; Num. 14:9. Christ has to deal with the - 

same character in us. 

Their commands 
1:10, 13, 16, 18, 3:3, 4:3, 8, 10. cf, 5:6; Acts, 1:2, 4; 5:32. Rom. 8: 2, 4. 
God’s grace makes obedience possible. 


Invasion Begins 


The reconnaissance patrol brings reports of defeatism in ranks of the enemy because 
of God’s past help to the invasion forces over natural barriers and mighty armies and 
because of a general conviction God is with them (2:8-11). God also will encourage 
our faith to see the defeat of enemies who have long reigned in our lives, as we study 
His: promises and what He has done for others. Heb. 4:16; I Thess. 5:23. 


Principles Tnvolued 
(1) Active faith in His promise: 3:10, Despite a mighty enemy. 
3:15. Despite overflowing Jordan. 
(2) Active faith in His Person: 3:10, 11; 5:7-14. The Ark represented God’s Pres- 
ence: Heb, 12:1-3. 
(3) Active faith and patience: 3:15, 16. The water seems to have been cut off one 
mile upstream. So no result was seen at once. Heb. 6: 11-15. 


Jets 


Ch. 4 and 5. N.B. God shows our attitude to Him is the most immediate consolidation 
of victory won, for our attitude to Him and our obedience to His law are vital to 
future operations. 

Ch. 4:8. An outward memorial of God’s help. 

Ch. 4:9. An unseen memorial. Conserve memories of God’s help. 

Ch. 5:7. See. Col. 3:5-11. 


The First Cattle 
Ch. 6:21. God's plan: utter destruction (10:28-40). He teaches us to give no place 
to the Devil in our lives. Ezek. 36:25; Rom. 6:11, 22; 8:3, 4; Col. 3:5, 8; I 
John 1:9. 
Ch. 6:2. “I have given thee” (1) Jericho; (2) the king; (3) the mighty men. 
If sin has a strong fortress in our life, God will sometimes destroy it utterly; but 
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sometimes He will break its various powers and leave us to conquer it by a walk 
according to His instructions. 

Compare this story of Jericho, proved in every detail by recent archaeological diggings 
of Prof. Garstang, with the sudden calm at the landing off Sicily, etc., etc. History, 
past and present, proves God acts with powerful help. At other times He expects 
man to plan and act, with His help (ch. 8). 


The Second Sattle 

Ch. 7:1. “But.” Consider Acts 5:1; I Kings 11:1, remembering chapters 1-10. 

The name Ai means “ruins.” 
The name Beth-aven means “vanity’—“impurity.” 
Ai and Beth-aven are always near each other. 

Victory over the enemy in occupied strong points such as “impurity” will not be 

made without asking counsel of God, and the destruction of covetousness and dis- 

obedience (ch, 7:13-21). N.B. Eye, mind, hand, legs, were all party to sin, and Achan’s 

family had evidently encouraged him (24). Rom. 3:10-18. 

Our defeat is not the end. 

7:10-26. Deal with sin and its cause. Isaiah 1:16-28. 

8:1. Attend to His instructions. 

8:3. Go forth to victory. 

7:6-8. Pray with repentance 

8:30. Worship. 

8:34. Read God’s law (Bible). 

Ch. 9. The wiles of the enemy. 

Ch. 10. Enemies reigning in the life, even after its general conquest by Him. The 
enemy kings over various departments of your life must be cast out and God’s 
rule set up. Rom. 6:6-22; Eph. 4:17-32, The names of places in the land often 
have meanings suggestive of various aspects of your life. The “king” is that 
which directs that department in you. 

Jerusalern. means Provision of Peace, I Thess. 5:3; John 14:27. 

Adonizedec means Righteousness. Isaiah 64:6; II Cor, 5:21. 

Hebron means Fellowship. II Cor. 6:14-7:1; I Pet. 4:3-5; I John 1, 

Jarmuth means “High” over low country: or ambition. Philippians 3. 
Lachish means Obstinate—for God or the Devil? I Cor. 2:2. 

The references may, with others, help you to see what spirit rules over such 
matters in your life. 

Ch. 13. The enemy being cleared out, now the balanced possession of the land is 
carried out; each tribe having its suitable proportion and position, The name 
of each tribe has a meaning—found in a Concordance. As they take their places, 
the intention seems to be to show us the need of a balanced character, with 
each quality present. 

e.g. Reuben—“Look” i.e. unto God. Numbers 21:8; John 3:14-16. 
Gad—Overcome. Acts 1:8; I Pet. 5:6-10. 
Simeon—Hear and obey. I Sam. 15:22; John 10:27. 
Judah—Praise. Psalm 27:6; 103:1-22. 
Dan— (Right) judgment. Phil. 1:9-11. 
Naphtali— Wrestling. Eph. 6:11-18. 
Each of these has a place in your life that must be in due proportion to the 
others and ruled over, not by an enemy, but by God’s Spirit. 

Ch. 14. An example of possessing what God promises. 1-5 God’s side. 6-15 Man’s side. 

Ch. 22. Personal contact clears up misunderstanding. 3 

Ch. 23. Final instructions for continuance in well-doing. 

Ch. 24. Consider: God’s part 2-13; our part 14-end, Is end of verse 15 true? Think 

of other verses which tell you the full measure of God’s promised deliverance of you 

from the occupation of the enemy and the setting up of your life as a balanced, virile 
soldier of Christ. —Practical Christianity 
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My experience at Stanford— 


HINTS ON WITNESSING 


Missionaries’ daughter Harriette Suther- 
land came to Stanford University with 
$400 in her pocketbook. She graduated 
last spring—four years later—with the 
$400 still in her possession despite col- 
lege expenses of $1,500 a year. Mean- 
while she earned a Phi Beta Kappa key 
and learned much about witnessing. 


I WAS quite sure that God had sent 
me to Stanford. 

My father is a missionary in India, 
and he had taken the precaution of giv- 
ing me a fine theological education 
through extensive reading before he sent 
me out into the world to “make my for- 
tune.” He knew that I would have to 
meet a great many temptations and meet 
many learned men who would try to 
shake the faith I held; so he made sure 
that I knew what I believed, and why, 
before I left home. I can never thank 
him enough for what he gave me. 

From bim J knew already, before J 
went to college, that learned men can 
make mistakes, and professors can be 
wrong. This is something that few fresh- 
men know; it kept me steady in the first 
fierce onslaught that every freshman 
meets in college. 

I landed in New York with $400 in 
my pocket and all the world before me. 
Stanford costs about $1,500 a year, but 
God had told me that He would be with 
me (‘Be not afraid, for] am with thee’’). 
My being there and staying there has 
been a sort of daily miracle; and because 
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by Harriette Sutherland 


I knew that God was keeping me in col- 
lege I knew that He must have me there 
for a purpose, and I began to look 
around for the job that He had sent me 
there to do. 

I knew that I would be practically 
alone in the faith that I held, so my first 
step was to consolidate my position. 

I began to look around me for an 
older Christian friend who could be a 
help to me in time of need, There were 
many fine men and women around me, 
but it was not until I had been there two 
years that I found an evangelical Chris- 
tian who lived in the town and who 
could help me. He was a very kind and 
very godly retired minister, and the help 
that he gave was beyond all expression. 
The first two years without him were 
hard indeed. 

In the whole town there were no 
churches where the old living faith was 
held. I visited each in turn. The minis- 
ters were fine men and good speakers, 
but their sermons were only lectures on 
ethics; the risen Christ whom I had 
learned to follow was to them nothing 
but a good teacher and a holy man. 
There were some evangelical churches 
in other nearby towns, but I found it 
difficult to attend them. 

I saw then that the battle was to be 
hard, and it was to be fought without 
much human help. 

My second step was to look over the 
student organizations. 


There is a great deal of religious 
activity at Stanford—many denomi- 
national groups and some interde- 
nominational, Some are mainly social 
in character; others are more serious, 
I found that it was easy to be con- 
fused by them. It is difficult for a 
Christian on a pagan 
campus to keep his eye 
single and his heart fixed 
upon Christ. When we 
are lonely and hungry 
for spiritual companion- 
ship, we are apt to see 
others through the eyes 
of our desire, and to mis- 
take a merely “religious” 
organization for one that 
is Christian. Let me give 
an example. » 


An interdenominational 
group on the campus promised 
fair. There were representa- 
tives from the various denomi- 
national groups, and they met 
monthly to discuss such com- 
mon questions as “Pacifism on 

the Campus.” I join- 
ed it and made same 
effort to bring 
friends. Its aims 
were vague, full of 
“good will,” “toler- 
ance” and “unity.” 
One day we decid- 
ed that, since all de- 
nominations and 
faiths were the same 
anyway, we should 
tabulate the beliefs 

é ‘ 
Stanford Univer- 
sity’s new $600,000 
Hoover Library on 


War, Revolution and 
Peace. 








that we held in common, “Well, we all 
believe in God, for one thing,” the pres- 
ident said comfortably. “Do we?” said 
an active member from the back. “What 
do you mean by God?” At the end of 
the argument it became clear that some 
of the members quite definitely did not 
believe in anything more than “forces of 
nature,”’ and that most of the members 
were not sure what they believed. 

I learned the bitter lesson then—that 
all organizations that go under the name 
of religion are not Christian, and that it 
is often more dangerous to bring an un- 
believing friend to a pseudo-religious 
meeting with no message than it is to 
leave him at home. A great many of the 
so-called “religious” groups on campus 
provide a very good inoculation against 


Right: Ivy clad and sun-baked 
stands Stanford's Union build- 
ing, center of many student ac- 
tivities. 


real Christianity, especially if they are 
mistaken for Christianity by those who 
attend them. The doubtful come away 
more doubtful still, and the unbelieving 
turn away with scorn, and rightly so. 

About that time I came into contact 
with a group of boys who were meeting 
for prayer with a Christian professor. 
They consented to include a girl among 
their number, and we became affiliated 
with the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship. 

This was a great help, but at the end 
of the year all the boys but one were 
either drafted or graduated, and the 
professor went into the Navy. 

The fight was still to be alone; but at 
least a group had been started and rec- 
ognized by the university. It could con- 
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tinue, and it has until this day. 

Small though it has often been, it has 
been of incalculable help to a great many 
of us. It was a nucleus to fight for and 
pray about, and it brought us into con- 
tact with Inter-Varsity staff members 
and Christians on other campuses. We 
did not feel alone so much when we 
were members of a larger group. 

There were many problems: for some 
time the university had no place where 
religious groups were allowed to meet, 
but later a place was promised. There 





were many ups and downs, but I know 
that it was worth it. For four years we 
had our daily prayer meetings and our 
weekly meetings. They were not large 
or impressive, but we knew that at last 
on Stanford campus there was a place 
where the Lord could lead those of His 
children who were seeking help. 

It was a problem for me to know how 
to meet other Christians and those who 
needed help. There were two methods 
of attack—impregnation or separation. 
I could either join organizations and 


look for Christians, or I could stand 
alone and pray that God would bring 
them to me. 

I chose the former method . 

I joined every organization | could, 
and there and in my classroom | kept 
my eyes and ears open. Whenever | had 
a chance I presented the Christian view- 
point and watched to see who nodded 
and who joined me in defense. After- 
ward I would go around and talk to 
them and find out what their position 
was. 

Slowly I discovered those who at least 
had a Christian background; those who 
had almost gone down in the fight, who 
were finally beginning to think that per- 
haps they were wrong and that no in- 
telligent person did believe in Christ. 
They were often glad to find reinforce- 
ments, and some of them were much 
strengthened in the faith, and in their 
renewed strength were able to help 
others. 

The classroom was another very fer- 
tile field. | made up my mind to be at 
the top of the class, just to show that a 
Christian could be intelligent and still 
believe in Christ. I worked hard and as 
accurately and well as I knew how, do- 
ing all and more than the professor re- 
quired, so that in discussion I could have 
my chance. They allow a lot of discus- 
sion at Stanford, and my father’s theo- 
logical training helped me to reason log- 
ically and to follow a professor’s or fel- 
low student’s train of thought and point 
out a fallacy where it existed. Men who 
are really interested in what they teach 
are pleased when a good student takes 
an active part in a discussion. Intelligent 
seekers after truth—and that, after all, 
is what professors are supposed to be— 
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are always willing to let a student pre- 
sent a new point of view, provided that 
it is well thought out and logically ex- 
plained. . 

This kind of campaign takes a grea 
deal of work and is often very, very dis- 
couraging, but the reward is out of all 
proportion to the effort. It is well worth 
the effort. 

Slowly, praying for wisdom and tact 
and the right words and phrases, | tried 
to lead the class discussions where | 
wanted them to go: Professors and stu- 


two sides to the question of materialism 
versus faith in God, and that evangelical 
faith in Christ can be defended, and de- 
fended soundly, by a person who claims 
to be both modern and intelligent. 
Sometimes I felt that, after all, it did 
not make much difference; it was ex- 
hausting to be always on the alert, al- 
ways on guard; and yet I found that one 


WARNING 


student could change the tone of a class, 
and that sometimes a professor would 
change a lecture and present an idea as 


-a theory rather than as a proven fact, 


simply because he knew that he had a 
student in his classes who made him 
aware that it was a theory and not a 
proven fact. 

A Christian in a university class can- 
not always present the gospel, but he 
can at least see that the things of God 
are given a fair hearing. This, done in a 


1- spirit of humility and coupled with 
dents were made aware that there are | 


prayer, often works wonders. 

It was hard for me to keep remem- 
bering that nothing I did or said would 
have any power unless the Spirit of God 
were with me; time and time again I had 
to learn that only in humility can a per- 
son be used of God. God is a very good 
tutor; He is able to keep a person’s 
thinking clear; He is able to help them 
learn quickly and grasp facts firmly. 

(Continued on page 15) 


Your Thought Life td Dangerous 


Some years ago I had the privilege of 
spending a few days with the late 
Bishop J. Taylor Smith. One day he 
asked me a question: “Which is the 
more important—what you do, or what 
you are?” 

After a moment’s thought I ventured, 
“What you are.” 

“Good man,” he replied, “make cer- 
tain you do not forget that.” 
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by C. Stacey Woods 


When God, who desires truth in the 
inward parts, looks into your heart— 
what does He see? As a believer in the 
Lord Jesus Christ you have a perfect 
standing before God. You are accepted 
in Christ. But what is your state of soul 
before Him? 

God has said, as a man “thinketh in 
his heart, so is he” (Proverbs 23:7). 

My thougbt-life, the desire of my 
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beart, indicates what J really am. 

What we are in ourselves on earth is 
produced by what we think. “Character 
is thought crystallized.” We are not 
what we think we are; but what we 
think, that we are. A man is literally 
what he thinks. Character is the sum- 
mation of thought. And God does not 
judge us so much by our conduct as by 
our character; not by what we say and 
do, but by what we feel and think and 
consequently are. 


Our thoughts gauge the extent of our 
purity. Many Christians appear to live 
chaste, pure lives; yet their minds are 
filled with unclean thoughts, and de- 
filing pictures hang upon the walls of 
their imagination. How many live a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde existence so far 
as purity in thought and action is con- 
cerned! The holy Son of God said that 
if in my thought-life I commit adultery, 
or “look on a woman to lust after her,” 
I am an adulterer. The problem of pur- 
ity in thought is terrific. The extent to 
which the heart and mind are filled with 
thoughts of Jesus Christ, to that extent 
the Christian is free from impurity, 

Thoughts sound the depth of spiritual- 
ity—Am I carnally or spiritually mind- 
ed? Of whom or of what do | think 
most—myself and my satisfaction and 
comfort, or of Christ and how I may 
please Him? During many crowded 
hours of each day, heart and mind are 
necessarily occupied with study or work, 
much of which requires concentrated 
application. But what of the minutes, 
often hours, when the mind is free to 
wander and relax? Do my thoughts, like 
homing pigeons, wing their way to God? 
Does my mind compass-like consistently 
point to Christ? We are no more spir- 
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Our thought life determines the cast of 
our character—not our reputation. Reputa- 
tion frequently is camouflage, My reputa- 
tion is what people believe me to be: my 
character is what I really am. Too many 
Christians major on reputation. The reason 
they abstain from some things is through fear 
that they might be misunderstood—lose their 
reputation. This is pride, one of the most 
condemned sins in Scripture. Some Chris- 
tians are so self-concious of their personal 
reputation and of the reputation of their 
Christian group that they shun the company 
of non-Christians lest they should be classed 
as one of them. In so doing they may be 
hypocrites. Christ “made Himself of no repu- 
tation.” He was nicknamed “the friend of 
publicans.” His reputation was that of a 
wine-bibber, as He sought the lost. Yet all 
the time He was the holy sinless Son of God 
of Whom the Father said, “This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased.” We 
may have a good reputation before men but 
if we are something less before God, of what 
value is it? 




























itually minded than our thoughts and 
ambitions. If they are of the earth, earth- 
ly we are. 

Thoughts mark the limit of a Chris- 
tian’s transformation. It is the purpose 
of God that the believer should live a 
transformed life, that he himself should 
be transformed. This transformation is 
the result of a renewed mind (Romans 
12:2). The knowledge of God’s will is 
contingent upon the mind being so re- 
newed, Man’s counterfeit of divine 
transformation is reformation and has 
to do with externalities. God’s work of 
transformation begins with a renewed 
mind, The knowledge of God’s will and 
conduct that pleases Him can only come 
when this inner man is thus transformed. 

A man’s thought-life estimates the 
value of his service. People engage in 
Christian work and service from a va- 
riety of motives. Some are not even born 
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again. They engage in Christian activity 
for their own social or economic advan- 
tage. Sometimes it is apparent that they 
are unconverted; yet disobedient and 
unfaithful pastors, elders and deacons 
spinelessly condone their membership in 
the visible church, to disgrace the holy 
name of the Saviour and to hinder the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit. But even 
true Christians often may be busy in 
Christian service motivated by some- 
thing less than the will and glory of God. 


Such service is rejected by God and 
will go unrewarded at the Judgment Seat 
of Christ. If I engage in Christian work 
to glorify myself, to enhance my repu- 
tation, for the sake of financial return, 
for any personal satisfaction, God knows 
it. He knows me. Consider the personal 
application of John 2:25: Jesus “needed 
not that any should testify of man: for 
He knew what was in man.” A desire 
to serve God, however, has a glorious, 
positive aspect in that often, in our love 
toward Christ, we have it in our heart 
to do something for Him, perhaps to go 
to an “uttermost part” as His ambassa- 
dor, but circumstances He has chosen 
for us make this an impossibility. He 
knows, and, as with David, who longed 
to build a house for God, He accepts the 
heart-desire for the deed. 


What I am before God, that I am and 
nothing else—no purer, no more spirit- 
ual, no more Christ-like. It is good for 
us to be introspective and to judge our- 
selves in the light of God’s Word. Yet 
this is not easy. It is more difficult for 
us to be honest with ourselves than with 
anyone else. Our hearts are deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked. 
We need to get alone with God and, on 
our knees, pray through Psalms 139 and 
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51. We need to confess our sins to God, 
namirig them one by one with the names 
God has given them. Only then will we 
experience that wonderful cleansing 
through the eternal efficacy of the blood 
of our Redeemer. True fellowship with 
Christ will then be renewed; the joy of 
salvation will be restored; we shall be 
upheld by God’s free spirit; and with a 
God-given unconsciousness of self— 
which is true humility—we shall pro- 
claim the Evangel, and sinners will be 
converted to Christ. 





GUARD YOUR THOUGHTS 


What is a thought? 

Jt cannot be seen or beard. 

Jt cannot be touched or weighed. 

Jt bas neither size nor substance, 

Yet, it is more powerful than anything that 
can be seen or beard, touched or weighed, 
however great its size or substance. 

Thought is the source of creation, of mo- 
tion, or action—of expression, and of all force 
and power. 

Every ship that sails the sea, every train 
that throbs along its track of steel, every 
machine that turns a wheel, every building 
that lifts its pile into the heavens first existed 
in some man's thought. 

Jt bad to be a mental reality before it 
could become a material fact. 

Every man is today the exact result of bis 
past thinking, and will be tomorrow exactly 
what his thoughts are making bim today. 

You are your thought—your thought is 
you. 

What you think most about is constantly, 
inevitably, inexorably weaving itself into the 
fabric of your destiny by attracting to you, 


by a law that is absolute, things and con- 


ditions like themselves. 


—M, Preston Stanley, Former member of 


| So guard your thoughts. 


Legislative Assembly, New South Wales 
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HEN Peter said to “gird up the 
loins of your mind,” he meant to 
tighten the belt about the loins of your 
wandering thoughts. 
Let your mind be alert, awake, active, 
prepared for decision and conclusion. 
Gird up your loins! Free yourself 
from the entanglements of minor mat- 
ters that cling like a robe dangling on 
your ankles. _ 


The Duty of Vigorous and Conclusive 
Thinking—Thought is toil. 

But “we have developed in America,” 
says a writer in Scribner's Magazine, 
“a hearty aversion to the character of 
the thoughtful man; at least, our young 
people are not attracted to the contem- 
plative temperament. Our young people 
want to be amused. And their minds will 
take only what they want. They expect 
literature to keep at least some sort of 
respectable pace with the movies. The 
calm, meditative, poised and lucid life 
has no allurements. In the old days boys 
went to school because they wanted to 
be scholars; now, most of them go be- 
cause they are sent, wherefore perhaps 


by Samuel M, zwemer 
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it is expecting too much to hope that the 
average student should be serious- 
minded.” 

The work as thinkers—in an age that 
needs clear thought and decisive leader- 
ship—is urgent. On the very threshold, 
however, you will find a host of lurking 
demons to lure you away from the task. 

Lassitude and love of ease will bid 
you loosen your girdle. 

The superficiality of the masses will 
tempt you, too, to be satisfied with sur- 
face knowledge—to become an echo and 
not a voice. Do not be satisfied with 
what you have “read in a book” and 
take your religion second-hand. 

The apostle Peter, however, entreats 
us to do hard thinking, not primarily 
because we are men endowed with mind, 
but because we are Christians endowed 
with the Spirit of Christ. 

No man should think so much, so 
hard and so highly as a Christian, be- 
cause none has so wide a range of 
thought open to him. Think what those 
early Christians must have been to read 
and appreciate Ephesians and Romans 
on a hot Sunday morning, crowded with 
babies and flies in an upper room! 

Early Christianity did not follow cun- 
ningly devised fables. It did not mini- 
mize the facts of revelation to escape 
mental difficulties. It did not linger in 
the shallows of Deism or even Old Test- 
ament Theism, but plunged into the 
depth of the mystery of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Resurrection, the restor- 
ation of a universe, the solution of all its 
riddles by Redemption—“O the depth 
of the riches . . .” 
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Gird yourself, O diver, and plunge 
down beneath the surface! 

Gird up the loins of your mind, O 
Christian! Concentrate your thought. 

How to Think Vigorously—Peter’s idea 
of concentration is to tighten his belt, to 
gather in all the loose folds of his robe, 
to free his limbs for running through the 
surf, for tugging at the oars, for wres- 


ord of this warfare is inspiring. The rec- 
ord is in your library. 

Slovenliness in thought is far more 
common than slovenliness of dress or in 
speech; and it is less excusable in those 
who have had the privilege of a modern 
education. 

Yet we seldom rebuke it. 

Instead of clear-cut, crystal-like con- 





tling against wind and 
tide. 

He reminds us that in 
the realm of thought 
there is progress and 
service and conflict. We 
must gird up the loins of 
our mind like the runner 
to win the prize, like the 
‘Master to wash each oth- 
er’s feet, like a soldier 
of the Cross who has the 
loins of his mind girt 


Dr. Zwemer is Professor Em- 
eritus of Missions at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Having 
spent the major part of bis life 
in Arabia as a missionary, be 
is obviously an authority on 
the Moslem missionary prob- 
lem. Readers of this article 
will realize that he is also 
an authority against soft- 
brained thinking for Christ- 


cepts of the great funda- 
mental categories of 
thought, the slovenly 
thinker uses words with- 
out defining them, leaps 
at conclusions without 
the process of reasoning, 
and generalizes before 
he has mustered a corpo- 
ral’s guard of facts, The 
real student of nature or 
of the supernatural is 
swift to hear and slow to 





about with Truth. 


| fans. 


| speak. A seminary or 





It all reminds us of 
Goethe’s words : 

“Wherever you are, be all there.’ Not 
a leaning on other minds, a hanging on 
others’ girdles; but independence, 
strength, vigor, conclusiveness because 
exclusive of the inconsequent and the 
incompatible. Again, I am reminded of 
that strange Arabic proverb, “ Adrub 
akbmasak fi asdasak""—apply your fives 
to your sixes. That is, use your five 
senses in all possible directions. 

Such girding of the mind, such con- 
centration of thought on the highest and 
best is the perpetual secret of the strong 
will, of decision of character, of clear- 
ness of vision that enable us to wrest 
victory out of the jaws of defeat in the 
arena of truth. What men have done, 
men can do on this battlefield. The rec- 
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: college is not a know- 
ledge factory or a bureau for a classified 
card index of all that may be useful to 
the casual applicant. Shoes can be re- 
paired and even trousers pressed “while 
you wait”—but real education cannot 
be masticated at a lunch counter, al- 
though the train of desire stops five min- 
utes for refreshments. 

Dr. Tennant, of Cambridge, wrote 
some years ago in the Constructive 
Quarterly: 

“Theology is in sore need of a ‘law 
of excluded muddle.’ If I had the cour- 
age to do so, | would permanently in- 
scribe over the entrance of my lecture- 
room the creed ‘All ambiguity abandon, 
ye who enter here.’ ” 

What this theologian says is true of 
all branches of Biblical learning. The 
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modern missionary, for example, must 
be a man of two books: The book of the 
pagan, the Hindu, the Buddhist, or the 
Moslem—and the Book of Books. He 
can only bridge the chasm if he knows 
where it is safe to span the steel struc- 
ture, where the abutments rest on solid 
truth. In all religions there are some 
points of contact. This is an age of spe- 
cialists, but the first qualification of a 
specialist is to specialize, to focus 
thought, to know in detail. 

Loose thinking has been the great 
cause of heresy in church and state. 
Political fads, new religions and patent 
philosophies find adherents because men 
do not think for themselves. They have 
lost the girdles of their minds. Their 
thoughts are at loose ends. They are 
driven about by every wind of doctrine 
and captivated by the latest fad. How 
else could cultured men and women find 
mental pabulum in such hybrid religions 
as Christian Science, Russellism and Ba- 
haism, or how could they turn away 
from the New Testament to New 
Thought and from the Mediator to the 
medium? Remember Jesus Christ and 
you will think. The Christ-centered life 
has the largest radius. 

“The life of Christ,” said Jean Paul 
Richter, “concerns Him who, being the 
holiest among thé mighty and the might- 
iest among the holy, lifted with His 
pierced hand empires off their hinges 
and turned the stream of centuries out 
of its channel and still governs the ages.” 

History is His story. His incarnation 
is the dividing line of ancient and mod- 
ern history. His life and teaching, His 
death and resurrection have changed, the 
character of architecture, sculpture, mu- 
sic, painting, poetry, philosophy, ethics, 


international law—all that constitutes 
civilization. Jf we cease to think of Him, 
we impoverisb ourselves. All spiritual in- 
fluence is the effluence of His affluence. 

Faith kindles the fires of thought. Ag- 
nosticism quenches them. Life abundant 
begins, for the intellect, when we seek 
to know God and Jesus Christ, whom He 
has sent. The fear of God is only the 
beginning of wisdom; for perfect love 
casts out fear. Search for truth in the 
heavens above, in the earth beneath, in 
the waters under the earth; take the 
wings of the morning; penetrate the 
darkness of stellar space beyond the 
spectrum and the telescope, or search 
the deeper depths of the human soul— 
“All is yours, for ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 


The Reward of Hard Thought—Think- 
ing, like virtue, is its own reward. 

The reward of thinking is to receive 
now the earnest of our inheritance, “in- 
corruptible, undefiled and that fadeth 
not away.” 

Deep thought produces deep theology 
and deep piety. When our thinking is 
based upon the Rock of Ages, we have 
an anchor of hope, sure and steadfast. 
Nothing can disturb us, and we know 
that “God is in His heaven and all is 
right with the world.” What calm con- 
fidence those minds have that are stayed 
on Christ! There can be no eccentricity 
of thought when we have found the true 
center, and all our being swings around 
it. 

Such thinking is the best antidote to 
all kinds of temptation and is the cure 
for intellectual conceit. 


Condensed from Bibliotheca Sacra 
3909 Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
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Get Tough With Those Kids! 


by Paul Mallon 
News commentator and columnist 


oo testify in letters to me that 
parents are only half to blame for 
the current juvenile revolution. 

The other half can be traced right to 
the door of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, and its respon- 
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sibility for undisciplined education. 


There was spawned and propagated 
the theory that a child should be given 
full, uninhibited expression of his im- 
pulses and there the whole story of edu- 
cation was geared to this free expression. 


“Educators” who want notoriety and 
desire to be classed as “progressives” 
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and “leaders in -the new educational 
field” took up and popularized the no- 
tion that kids should not be required to 
work. You have heard them: 

“Children must be made to like 
school.” “They must be allowed to ex- 
press themselves and:to find hidden tal- 
ent.” 

Tests are made out by the teachers 
nowadays which can hardly do other- 
wise than develop a nation of graduated 
half-wits. The questions are not ques- 
tions but statements concerning the 
school work, and all the pupil is required 
to do is write “true” or “false.” 


Any child who knows only these two 
words of the English language, with 
reasonable luck, must get 50 per cent, 
and if he covered half the class work, 
a normal guessing ability would give 
him at least a passing mark of 75 per 
cent. Why study? 

Another farce of progressive educa- 
tion: 

The teachers write half a sentence and 
then list three or four possibilities for 
ending it, inviting the child to select the 
correct one. The teachers do all the 
work. The pupil merely puts in a check, 
sO as not to strain—or use—his poor 
little brain, although the primary reason 
for education is to teach people to think. 

Fanciest, however, was the method of 
teaching reading “so the child will love 
to read.” Never bother about spelling, 
pronunciation, grammar, or anything 
difficult—that will come. Well, it has 
not. 

Instead, there has come a popular, in- 
telligent juvenile realization that study 
and work are not necessary, and teach- 
ers have no authority. (Most of them 
who write to me obviously are afraid of 


school boards and parents to the ex- 
tent they dare not challenge a wayward 
pupil, or let their names be used by me.) 


How a leading nation of the modern 
world could degenerate intellectually to 
this extent is difficult to imagine. Not 
even Russia — backward, Communist 
Russia—has clung to such educational 
inanimities. 

An educational writer currently re- 
ports Russian schools have dropped pro- 
gressive education and put the kids to 
work with stern discipline and thorough 
scholarship (even eliminating co-educa- 
tion in order that the normal super- 
interest of romance and marriage be not 
confused with adolescent education). 

If Russia raises her children in this 
way, and we continue to raise ours in 
our way, which next generation will be 
able to stand in this world of conflict? 
Which nation will survive? What can 
this war victory bring to us? 

We had better quickly give back to 
the school principals and teachers a dis- 
ciplinary authority which will command 
respect. For children raised under proper 
parental discipline, it is not necessary, 
and never was, 

It is the child who does.not encounter 
discipline at home who must be taught 
it at school. But the panty-waist pro- 
gressive educators say (and unthinking 
parents also) : 

“You will instill fear in the poor lit- 
tle dears.” 

Of course. How else? Is not the fear 
of jail and punishment by society, in- 
cluding ostracism from friends and 
neighbors, considered necessary to re- 
quire adult conformance to the laws of 
society? 

If necessary for adults who are sup- 
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posed to have fully developed minds and 
have learned self-restraint, how much 
more necessary it is to instill fear of 
punishment in undeveloped minds. 

A Philadelphia psychiatrist who stud- 
ied 19,000 juvenile court cases there, 
found just one general cause—“lack of 
sense of responsibility for behavior.” He 
sees only one cure—discipline. He says 
only “dilettante psychiatrists” counsel 


against the instilling of fear of punish- 
ment. 

I would add that the progressive edu- 
cational leaders have no grounds in mod- 
ern psychiatry, modern psychology or 
ultra-modern common sense to justify 
the stupid mistake into which they have 
drawn the schools and parents of this 
nation, perilously. 


oar 


Slood Donor 


Symbol of life it is—tbis sanguine stream— 

Strength of my strength to meet anotber's need 
At some far front where life is a mad dream 

Of smoke and screaming shells. And it sball feed 
Pale lips and feeble pulse with grateful power. 

Then one shall know of friends who wish bim well— 
For blood bespeaks concern in such an bour 

More eloquently than mere words could tell . . . 
But ob, J wonder whetber be may know 

A stream more red than this, of purer flow, 
And far more dear than mine could ever be 

‘Was once poured forth in its entirety 
To save his loved soul from the death of sin, 

For bim eternal life and joy to win! 

—Reprinted from “The Canadian Churchman” 
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Back to the Bible 


Bob Finley, president of the Student Chris- 
tian Fellowship, U. of Virginia, writes that 
the “back to the Bible” campaign, with Dr. 
Donald Gray Barnhouse speaking each Thurs- 
day evening from September 28 through De- 
cember 14, has drawn as many as 140 student 
young people. He says that “a great many 
genuine conversions have taken place.” Not 
only are university students being reached 
but also seniors in high school who will be 
coming up to University in the near future 
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and so will form a nucleus of freshmen for 
Virginia’s Inter-Varsity chapter. 

GEORGE AND MARY GAY have arrived 
in their mission station in South America. 
Their present address is Camargo, via Potosi, 
Bolivia, South America. Much of their time 
is being devoted to language study. George 
and Mary were formerly American Inter-Var- 
sity staff members in Canada. They would 
appreciate letters and prayer fellowship from 
Inter-Varsity chapters and students, 
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THE ROBE 


a book review 


rE be Robe, popular novel by Lloyd 
C. Douglas, after two years on the 
market is still a best-seller. Its total cir- 
culation is near the 1,000,000-mark. 
The story is built around the life and 
death of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
Scores of thousands of non-Christians, 
including students on hundreds of cam- 
puses, have been reading it. Most of 
them have been impressed. They are 
asking questions about it. Therefore, it 
is a matter of importance that Christians 
be informed about the book, and that 
they form some opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of reading it and of passing it on 
to others—both Christians and non- 
Christians. 

It is not a theologically sound book, 
nor does it go nearly far enough with 
the gospel—but it is reaching thousands 
of people who would not otherwise even 
think of the things of Christ. Because of 
this it is important. 

The Robe is not a biography of Christ. 
It is the story of Marcellus, a young 
Roman nobleman, the tribune in com- 
mand of the soldiers who crucified Jesus. 
It was to Marcellus that His robe fell 


by lot as. the soldiers gambled at the 
foot of the cross. The robe had a strange, 
mysterious power over the young Ro- 
man—first throwing him into mental 
turmoil and confusion, then restoring 
him to peace and calmness of heart and 
mind. 

Marcellus sets out to find what he can 
about the man whom he helped crucify, 
the owner of this robe. He journeys 
through Galilee disguised as a buyer of 
homespun to avoid the suspicion accord- 
ed all Romans by the people of Galilee. 
Even so, it is only through the lips of 
children or by accidental talk that Mar- 
cellus is able to learn anything at all 
about the Master whom these stolid fish- 
ermen follow. Slowly, almost against 
their will, the people—sturdy fishermen 
and ordinary townsfolk—tell of the mir- 
acles of Jesus, The evidence is built up 
so slowly, so unwillingly and from so 
many different sources that its cumula- 
tive force is unanswerable. There is no 
room for doubt. These people are not 
fools. 

And though Marcellus is so naturally 
slow of belief, there is no way out. Step 
by step, he is carried along to the fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead. And, though he himself stood at 
the foot of the cross and beheld the Man 
Christ Jesus in His death, yet he bad to 
believe that Jesus rose again. . . . He 
could do nothing else. So, at last he con- 
cludes that Jesus is the Son of God and 
returns home to tell his emperor that 
Jesus—the son of Mary and Joseph, the 
carpenter of Galilee—is an “eternal per- 
son, a divine person with powers that 
no king or emperor has ever possessed. 
. . « He will finally rule the world.” 


One of the outstanding values of The 
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Robe is the fact that non-Christian prej- 
udice and unbelief tend to melt away as 
Marcellus—fighting with all the logic 
and intellectual acumen of his well- 
trained mind the overpowering evidence 
substantiating the miracles of the Gos- 
pels—is forced to admit, He is—He 
must be—more than man. 

This book is not like most of Mr. 
Douglas’ books. It exudes the fragrance 
of an older faith that his other books 
have not possessed. The Robe is a ro- 
mance written in the style of a romantic 
novel, and yet in its pages the life of 
Jesus Christ becomes real and familiar. 
Many evangelical Christians have ex- 
pressed the opinion that through reading 
the story of the Roman tribune, Jesus 
as an actual, living Person has become 
more real to them personally. 

The reader cannot help but feel with 
Demetrius that this Man was “some- 
thing more important than a king . . .” 
The divinity of Christ is clearly brought 
out, not in a doctrinal sense but through 
the power of His personality. As the 
Galileans told Marcellus, “If you ever 
met Jesus . . . you would have no trou- 
ble in believing that He could do any- 
thing—anything be pleased.” The cu- 
mulative force of the evidence for the 
miracles of Christ is perhaps the book’s 
chief power. 

The change which belief in Christ 
made in the everyday lives of the peo- 
ple concerned is very striking. Every- 
where where belief in the Master went, 
love and peace in everyday living fol- 
lowed. 
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The Robe is not great writing. It is 
rather sugary in style. Great exception 
has been taken, and no doubt justly, to 
the explanation for the miracle of the 
feeding of the 5,000 and the stoning of 
Stephen. Some have felt that it is not 
archaeologically sound, but the chief 
criticism seems to be that it does not go 
far enough—that there is no mention of 
the atoning death of Christ and that the 
idea of redemption is not brought for- 
ward. 


These criticisms are valid, And yet 
the book has a strange power to stir 
men’s minds. It does not go far enough, 
but it does reach people who would 
never otherwise be reached and it makes 
them ask questions and try to find fur- 
ther information concerning the life of 
this strange man who could change 
men’s lives. In my own experience in 
a college dormitory, the book has sof- 
tened the ground for discussion about 
the real meaning of Christ’s life and 
death. And in this lies its value. 

After students have read it, they can- 
not avoid having thought a little about 
the life of Christ and so it is easier to 
talk to them about the things of God. 
The book can be and has been used as 
an entering wedge. Let us not despise 
whatever weapon comes to hand, but 
see that we follow it through and fill in 
what it has left out. 

Students are reading The Robe, stu- 
dents are thinking about it; we can, if 
we will, use it, weak as it is, as the be- 
ginning of a conversation that will lead 
to higher things. HH. S. 
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MEET THE STAFF 


JOE BAYLY 
NORTHEAST 











CHRISTY WILSON 





MARY LOU BAYLY 


LUCILLE MUN- 
RO is at Queens, 
McGill and east- 
ern Canada. She 
is a U. of Mani- 
toba graduate. 
PAULINE BARK- 
HUFF will have 
headquarters in 
Philadelphia, in 
charge of the 
work in Penn- 
sylvania. Her 
college was 
Wheaton. CON- 
NIE JOHNSTON, 
another Whea- 
ton grad, is in 
New York City; 
while AL NEW- 
PORT and CHRI- 
STY WILSON 
will spend part 
of their time on 
campuses in 
Pennsylvania 

and New York 
while attending 
Princeton Theo- 
logical Semi- 
nary. Christy 
was born in Per- 
sia and wants 
to be a mission- 
ary to the Mos- 


lems. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


JOE and MARY LOU BAYLY are in New England and up- 
per New York, using Boston as center of operations. Joe 
graduated from Faith Seminary last spring. Mary Lou is 
a Wheaton College graduate, a specialist in Bible, which 
she taught last year. 


WESTERN CANADA 





SP 


we: ai a 
SADIE GIBSON JEAN KIRK 


MARGARET FISH 
MARGARET FISH is opening up work in Saskatchewan, a 


new field for Inter-Varsity. She graduated this spring 
from the University of Toronto. SADIE GIBSON is assist- 
ing in Edmunton while preparing for missionary service. 
JEAN KIRK is scheduled to be in the west this winter if 
present plans continue. 


MIDWESTERN U. S. 


JANE HOLLINGSWORTH, author of 
“Discovering the Gospel of Mark’’ 
and co-author with Alice Reid of 
Studies in I Peter, now in prepara- 
tion, will carry on in Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. She’s a New York 
Biblical Seminary graduate. 


KEN TAYLOR is 
on Illinois cam- 
puses, as is 
HARRIETTE SU- 
THERLAND who 
graduated from 
Stanford with a 
Phi Beta Kappa 
key last spring. 





ED PENTECOST 





SOUTHWEST 


HERB BUTT and 
ED PENTECOST 
are helping Tex- 
as students 
while attending 
Dallas Semi- 
nary. 


~ HARRIETTE 
SUTHERLAND 


HERB BUTT 











MEET INTER-VARSITY'S CAMPUS STAFF FOR '44-'45 


Probably you know personally at 
least one of these men and women 
pictured below, all staff members 
of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship. They are spiritual coaches to 
Christian students on 160 campuses 
in the United States and Canada. 
You know the problems they face. 
Why not put them on your prayer 
list? 





STACEY WOODS 


Stacey Woods 
General Secre- 
tary of the Fel- 
lowship is Sta- 
cey Woods. He 
develops _poli- 
cies and coordi- 

\ nates the work 
BOB FINLEY in both the U. S. 

and Canada. 

PAUL BECKWITH is to spend this 
year conducting evangelistic serv- 
ices in churches and helping to in- 
crease prayer.interest and financial 
support for the campus work. BOB 
FINLEY is finishing up his work at 
the University of Virginia where he 
is president of the Inter-Varsity 
chapter and of the student body. He 
joins the staff soon, with territory 
unassigned as yet. 





SOUTHEASTERN U. S. 


ETHEL SMITH 
has charge of 
I.V.F. work in 
Washington, D. 
C. and the 
southeast. She 
did graduate 
work at Temple 
University last 
year. 





ETHEL SMITH 












IRENE WEBSTER- ALICE REID 


SMITH 


CATHIE NICOLL is in Alberta and 
British Columbia again this year. 
She has been on the staff since the 
inception of Inter-Varsity work in 
Canada. She was born in China of 
missionary parents. Not pictured is . 
KATHERINE SCROGGIE, Victoria. 
IRENE WEBSTER SMITH is now on 
campuses in California. Later in the 
year she will be in Texas and the 
mid-south. ALICE REID is in the 
state of Washington assisting col- 
lege Christians there. Before the war 
she spent five years in India as a 
missionary and hopes to return there 
soon, HELEN MARTIN, a newcomer 
to the staff, is in California, her 
home state, where colleges cluster 
thickly. She graduated from New 
York Biblical Seminary this spring. 
CATHERINE ALEXANDER is staff 
member for Oregon where she 
served last year. Her alma mater 
is Western Washington College of 
Education. 


CATHIE NICOLL 





CATHERINE 
ALEXANDER 


WESTERN ONTARIO 





FRANK LOCKWOOD BESSIE DODDS 


BILL STEEPER =f 


FRANK LOCKWOOD, with headquarters in Hamilton, will 
be on hand to help at MacMaster and the University of is 
Western Ontario. BILL STEEPER is assisting Frank Lock- fi 
wood with Inter-School work while finishing up at Mac- : 
Master. BESSIE DODDS is in Toronto, working among the 
collegiates there. 
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